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It’s MEMBERS NIGHT, so come out to the London Museum of Archaeology Thursday, February 
12 and enjoy! Harri Mattila will regale us with his experiences in the Western Artic, Peter Denny will 
give his thoughts on designs on pottery; Chris Ellis will discuss investigations on the Late Paleo- 
Indian Caradoc site; and, Dave Riddell will describe results of his survey in the Sydenham River 


drainage. 


HAKKKK 


As always, we will meet at the London Museum of Archaeology (1600 Attawandaron Road, near 
the corner of Wonderland & Fanshawe Park Road, in the northwest end of the city) at 8 P.M. 


ANNUAL RATES 

Individual................ $18.00 
Student......-....c.s0000- $15.00 
Institutional............. $21.00 
Subscriber...........0.. $20.00 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


This executive considers itself to have a “caretaker” role and would like to see members take a more 
spirited part in the activities of the London Chapter. Let face it, this tired old body needs “fresh 
blood’ to spearhead London Chapter activities. Experience is not a prerequisite, anyone with 
enthusiasm is more than welcome to contact the executive. Is there no more to the London Chapter 
than monthly meetings and KEWA? 


Membership fees are now due. Please note that there have been some changes to the membership 
fee structure, including an increase in the cost of individual and subscriber rates, the abolition of the 
family membership and a new student membership category. The student rate is very reasonably 
priced at $15.00. Individual membership fees are up to $18.00. We know that no one welcomes a 
price hike, but this is the first increase in 10 years. 


The Occasional Publications of the London Chapter are rolling off the presses fast and furious thanks 
to the slavish work of the series editors, Neal Ferris and Chris Ellis. Our latest publication is The 
Adder Orchard Site: Lithic Technology and Spatial Organization in the Broadpoint Late Archaic 
by Jacqueline Fisher (available through the Chapter for a mere $15.00). Hot on the heels of Adder 
Orchard is our next release, The Myers Road Site: Archaeology of the Early to Middle Iroquoian 
Transition, edited by Ron Williamson. This volume is going to press soon and should be available 
in March. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


In March, Dana Poulton will be the guest speaker. He will provide us with an update on recent 
archaeological investigations in Victoria Park, City of London. In April, Don Simons, a favourite 
guest speaker from Michigan, will speak on the Gainey and Butler sites, two Paleo-Indian 
occupations in Michigan. 


EDITORS’ REPORT 


The current editors, who will continue their duties in the new calender year, would like to extend a 
heartfelt “thank you” to those who contributed articles to KEWA over the past year. We would also 
like to remind all that we are always looking for new contributions. So keep those papers coming! 


This month’s article, by Peter Timmins, is a thought-provoking paper that discusses the differences 
between juvenile and adult ceramics at the 13 century Calvert village. He argues that youthful 
pottery makers may have played an important role in innovating ceramic styles. 


BORN GLEN MEYER, GROWING UP UREN: 
THE JUVENILE CERAMICS FROM THE CALVERT SITE 


Peter A. Timmins 


Introduction 


The title of this paper was chosen with tongue firmly planted in cheek, and is certainly not meant to 
imply that the archaeological constructs Glen Meyer and Uren have (or had) any social or political 
reality. It simply refers to the observation that motifs and techniques on the juvenile ceramics from 
the Early Iroquoian (Glen Meyer) Calvert site seem to anticipate the motifs and techniques of the 
subsequent Middle Iroquoian (Uren) substage. This pattern suggests continuity in ceramic stylistic 
development from Early to Middle Iroquoian times in southwestern Ontario, and bears upon the 
“conquest hypothesis” that J.V. Wright invoked to account for the appearance of the Middle Ontario 
Iroquois stage (1966). However, it is possible that the findings from the juvenile ceramics at the 
Calvert site have much broader archaeological implications related to the study of style in 
archaeology, the role of individuals in cultural innovation, and the transmission or diffusion of cultural 
ideas. These issues are of general interest since much of what we do as archaeologists is based upon 
assigning or inferring style and tracing its change through time (Conkey and Hastorf 1990:2). This 
paper, then, describes the juvenile ceramics from the Calvert site and discusses their implications both 
to our understanding of Iroquoian development and to the broader issue of the analysis of style in 
archaeology. 


The Calvert Site 


The Calvert site is an Early Iroquoian village located just east of London, Ontario, near the modern 
village of Dorchester (Figure 1). It is strategically situated on a sandy plateau overlooking the Thames 
River valley to the north and the Dorchester Swamp to the southeast. 


The site was salvage excavated by William Fox and the Ontario Ministry Citizenship, Culture and 
Recreation in 1981 and 1982 with the aid of several OAS volunteers. The material from the Calvert 
site was analyzed as part of the writer's doctoral research, and a revised version of that dissertation 
has recently been published as a monograph by the Canadian Museum of Civilization (Timmins 1997). 


The community pattern from the Calvert site typifies what we have come to expect from Early 
Iroquoian villages in southern Ontario — namely, a complex series of overlapping structures and 
features that indicate long-term occupation and periodic re-building of the village in the same 
location. One of the main goals of the analysis was to unravel the occupational history of the Calvert 
village and separate the data into sequential phases or periods of occupation. By proceeding through 
a number of different types of analysis (spatial, stratigraphic, waste stream, etc.) separation of the 


Calvert settlement pattern data into a series of clear occupational phases was achieved (Timmins 
1997:83-87). 


In the end, four periods or phases of construction were proposed at the Calvert site (Figure 2). The 
first occupation is represented by House 1, which actually pre-dates the construction of the village. 
It has been interpreted as a special purpose camp that was probably used in the mid-twelfth century 
(Timmins 1997:236). 


The Early phase of the village consists of a single row palisade surrounding three widely spaced 
longhouses, oriented roughly north-south. The Middle phase was initiated by massive changes in 
village organization involving dismantling all the Early phase houses and building three larger houses 
in a radially aligned east-west pattern. At the same time, the palisade was contracted and doubled 
with the addition of an inner palisade row. The houses of the Middle phase are slightly larger than 
those of the Early phase, and the population of the village may have increased slightly at this time. 
Continuity in occupation by the same group can be demonstrated (Timmins 1997: 200, 236). 


CALVERT SITE 


. LOCATION 


Figure 1 Location of the Calvert Site 
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Figure 2 Phases of the Calvert Site Construction 


The contraction of village space from the Early to Middle phases, coupled with the evidence for 
increased population in the Middle phase, suggests that the Calvert people were under some sort of 
stress that required increased social and political integration (Timmins 1997:201). The reasons for 
this change are poorly understood. 


The Late phase at Calvert sees a dramatic decrease in house size and wider house spacing. On the 
basis of observed changes in several data classes (faunal, lithics, ceramics, settlement pattern, refuse 
disposal) it has been argued that this phase represents a hunting camp. These houses were likely 
occupied by small hunting parties or task groups on a short term basis (Timmins 1997:200-201). 


The chronology of the three main village phases at Calvert is important to the analysis of change in 
the juvenile ceramics. The Early phase is dated by a series of four calibrated radiocarbon dates. The 
average of these four dates gives a one sigma range between AD 1209 and 1263 (Timmins 1997:77; 
Stuiver and Pearson 1986). Although the Middle and Late phases at Calvert are not dated by 
radiocarbon, my analysis of the post mould densities of the house walls suggests that each phase 
probably lasted about 20 years. If we accept the radiocarbon dates for the Early phase they indicate 
an occupation in the early to mid-13" century. This means that the sequential Middle and Late phases 
at Calvert probably date to the mid-to-late 13" century, just before the appearance of the stylistic 
horizon recognized as the Middle Ontario Iroquois stage. 


With this background we may now turn to an examination of the juvenile ceramics from the Calvert 
site. 


The Juvenile Ceramics 


It is usually assumed that young potters were taught the art of ceramic technology by their mothers 
or by female members of their extended family (Warrick 1984). Accordingly, one of the aims of the 
analysis of the juvenile ceramics was to explore the degree to which young potters imitated their 
teachers or, alternatively, experimented with new designs and techniques. 


The juvenile ceramic sample from Calvert is not large. Rim fragments represent a minimum of 33 
vessels (Timmins 1997:135). Considering the collection as a whole, the juvenile vessels show a range 
of ceramic competence. Most vessels are small and crudely constructed, but a few are slightly larger, 
better made, and more finely decorated. A selection of juvenile vessel fragments from the Calvert site 
is shown in Figure 3. The range in juvenile vessel form and refinement probably reflects a range of 
age and experience in juvenile potters. 


Full attribute data on the juvenile ceramics are presented in Timmins (1997:138-139). In this paper, 
the juvenile ceramics are compared to the adult ceramic sample in a series of histograms (Figures 4- 
6). As Figure 4 shows, almost half of the juvenile vessel exteriors are plain. The adult sample has a 
much lower frequency of plain rims - only 6% for the whole sample. The high occurrence of 
undecorated juvenile rims may represent a learning sequence in which shaping and moulding of the 


vessel was taught first, with decoration taught later. 


The decorated juvenile vessels are dominated by horizontal exterior rim motifs which make up 24% 
of the sample (Figure 3d-f). The relatively high occurrence of horizontal decoration is not parallelled 
in the adult sample, where horizontal motifs comprise only 4.5% of the collection (Figure 4). The 
most common exterior rim motifs in the adult sample are simple and opposed designs, which comprise 
49% and 33% of the collection, respectively. In the juvenile sample each of these motifs (simple and 
opposed) make up only 6% of the collection. So in the case of exterior rim designs there are major 
differences between the adult and juvenile ceramics. 


Figure3 The Calvert Site Juvenile Ceramics 


Lip motifs on the juvenile vessels are more similar to those in the adult sample. The most common 
lip designs on the adult vessels are simple oblique or vertical lines, and the juvenile percentage of 27% 
is reasonably close to the 35% observed in the adult sample (Figure 5). 


Seventy-three percent of the juvenile ceramics do not have interior decoration, while in the adult 
sample 83% display interior rim design. Interior decoration is usually simple on both adult and 
juvenile vessels (Timmins 1997:134, 139). 


Turning to the decorative techniques used on the juvenile ceramics, we find that incising is the most 
common exterior rim technique at 34% (Figure 6). This differs dramatically from the adult sample, 
where incising on the exterior rim appears on only 4% of the vessels. The most common technique 
found on the adult sample is cord-wrapped stick impression, which occurs on 59% of rim exteriors 
(Figure 6). 


The use of proper vessel form seems to have been more important to junior potters at Calvert than 
the replication of adult designs. This is evident in several basal vessel fragments that replicate the 
globular body shape of the adult pottery. The well made, nearly complete vessel depicted in Figure 
3a, is a good example of a juvenile imitation of the adult form. 


Overall, the decorative motifs and techniques displayed in the juvenile ceramics show a surprising lack 
of correspondence with the adult sample. While they share the same pool of techniques and motifs, 
preferences for certain techniques and motifs in the adult sample are not reflected in the juvenile 
sample. In fact, some of the juvenile vessels show substantial innovation in decorative motifs. These 
data suggest that there was little systematic teaching of ceramic designs to child potters at the stage 
when they were developing design elements. Alternatively, efforts to teach design motifs may have 
been unsuccessful. 


Implications for the Study of Iroquoian Development 


The high percentage of incised horizontal motifs represented in the Calvert juvenile vessel sample is 
of particular interest since horizontal ceramic motifs are the hallmark of the Middle Ontario Iroquois 
stage, which begins, according to Wright’s chronology, around AD 1300, just shortly after the 
Calvert occupation. Is it possible that the child potters at the Calvert site were initiating trends in 
ceramic design that were to become popular in the next century? An examination of the phase by 
phase distribution of the juvenile vessels with horizontal motifs lends some support to this view. 


Although sample sizes are small when the collection is broken down on a phase by phase basis, the 
results are intriguing. Of the eight juvenile vessels with horizontal motifs, three are from the Middle 
Phase, three are from the Late phase, and the remaining two are from unknown phase contexts 
(Figure 7). So the emergence of horizontal motifs on juvenile pots at Calvert occurs in the Middle 
and Late phases of the site occupation — that is, in the mid- to late 13 century. Thus it is entirely 
possible that some of the child potters whose wares are represented at Calvert may have lived into 


ADULT 
& JUVENILE 


Figure 4: Comparison of Adult and Juvenile Ceramic Rim 
Motifs 


PLAIN SIMPLE HORIZ OTHER 


Figure 5: Comparison of Adult and Juvenile Ceramic Lip Motifs 


Uren times in the early 14" century and participated in the widespread florescence of horizontal 
ceramic motifs at that time. They may have even set the trend. 


If the development of horizontal ceramic styles is a generational phenomenon that began in late Early 
Iroquoian times, this has obvious implications for studies of Iroquoian development. In particular, it 
becomes difficult to understand how the Uren sub-stage could have been initiated by a Pickering-Glen 
Meyer conquest if there is demonstrable continuity in ceramic styles from late Glen Meyer to Uren 
times. 


Implications for the Study of Style in Archaeology 


The evidence that the juvenile vessels at Calvert display substantial innovation compared to the adult 
sample raises a much more interesting question than the issue of cultural continuity between the Early 
and Middle Iroquoian stages. This question relates to the use of style in archaeology, which has, of 
course, been an ongoing subject of theoretical debate over the past two decades (Sackett 1977, 1990; 
Wiessner 1988, 1990; Conkey and Hastorf 1990; Hegmon 1992). 


In traditional culture-historical studies, archaeologists have viewed style mainly as a passive 
phenomenon and analyzed the style of artifacts to define space-time systematics. The distribution of 
particular artifact styles across space was used to define archaeological cultures, their spatial extent 
and their chronological position (Hegmon 1992:518; Shennon 1989:5). This approach to style 
provided the foundation for the culture-historical frameworks that we work within today — including 
Wright’s Ontario Iroquois tradition. However, the concept of the “archaeological culture” is now 
seen as problematic by many archaeologists and we no longer view style as a purely passive 
phenomenon (Shennon 1989; Hegmon 1992). 


Archaeologists are now attempting to understand style from a more active perspective. Style is seen 
as a component of human activity — something that was actively created in the past, often for a 
specific purpose. Among the most persuasive arguments in this vein has been Polly Wiessner’s view 
of style as a means of communication. Wiessner argues that style is used by individuals and groups 
in a process of identification by way of comparison. She claims that the need for people to establish 
self identity in this way is a basic human cognitive process (1989:57). According to Wiessner, style 
is part of a process of non-verbal communication that allows people to assert where they stand 
relative to others. How this identity is expressed is determined by cultural and historical 
circumstances. 


To return to the problem of the juvenile ceramics from the Calvert site, we have to ask why the young 
potters at Calvert chose to apply designs that were such an obvious departure from those used by 
their elders. It is obvious that there was a degree of innovation and experimentation going on, but 
there is also some unity in the designs that is apparent in the dominance of horizontal motifs. Could 
this be a case of the use of style for “identification by comparison” as described by Weissner (1989)? 


ADULT 


Figure 6: Comparison of Adult and Juvenile Rim Decorative 
Techniques 


Figure 7: Juvenile Ceramic Rim Motifs by Phase 
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One does not have to look very far today to see how young people go out of their way to differentiate 
themselves from their elders through the use of style — in clothing, speech, music, and virtually every 
aspect of culture. Furthermore, there is an incredible pressure among young people to conform to 
their own distinct sub-cultural norms. Today, these stylistic trends sweep the nation fuelled by popular 
media, and there is a multi-million dollar industry devoted to tracking such trends for companies like 
Nike and Reebok. 


In a recent article in The New Yorker, Malcolm Gladwell (1997) profiled two “coolhunters” who 
make it their business to identify emerging trends in style among young people. Gladwell contends 
that if you want to understand trends in style you have to understand the process of diffusion, which 
has, of course, been of interest to archaeologists for a long time. Diffusion researchers have isolated 
five groups of people who contribute to the rise and spread of new trends. The most important of 
these are the INNOVATORS - the adventurous ones that experiment with new styles and decide 
what is cool. They are followed by the EARLY ADOPTERS who are a larger group of respected and 
thoughtful people who watch the innovators and then choose to imitate them. Then there are two 
large groups called the EARLY MAJORITY and the LATE MAJORITY who are the skeptical 
masses who would not try anything unless they were pretty sure it was going to work. Finally, we 
have the LAGGARDS, the most conservative group of all bringing up the rear. The critical thing 
about this diffusion sequence is that it happens almost entirely on an interpersonal level. In general, 
people make their decisions to adopt a particular product or style because of the example and 
opinions of their neighbors and peers (Gladwell 1997:82). 


Returning to the Calvert case, the data suggest that the junior potters at Calvert were Innovators in 
ceramic design. While horizontal ceramic motifs occur in earlier periods, it is possible that the Middle 
Iroquoian resurgence of this motif began at Calvert - or perhaps in an adjacent community, which 
would make the Calvert youth Early Adopters. In any case, we should not underestimate the power 
of prehistoric information networks to transmit this stylistic information over a broad area in one or 
two generations. 


Colin Renfrew’s model of “peer polity interaction” has been proposed as a key to understanding the 
socio-political changes in Ontario Iroquoian culture from the Early to the Middle Iroquoian period 
(Williamson and Robertson 1994). This approach views the interactions between small, adjacent 
communities of similar complexity as giving rise to most of the important changes in prehistoric 
societies. Such interactions would certainly have involved young people and created opportunities 
for the spread of their ideas concerning self identity. 


While my examination of the juvenile ceramics from Calvert has revealed substantial evidence of 
innovation, this is not always the case. Other studies of juvenile ceramics from Iroquoian sites have 
concluded that the juvenile ceramics basically imitated the styles found on the adult-made pots (Reid 
1975). Wiessner argues that an artifact’s social and symbolic significance can change through time, 
and that there are certain conditions that will “switch on” a strong sense of social group identity. 
These conditions include fear, intergroup competition, or the need for co-operation to attain social 
or political goals. I have argued that the massive changes in community pattern that are seen between 
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the Early and Middle construction phases at Calvert reflect planning and strong social integration, 
perhaps in response to some type of socio-political stress. It is possible that the changes observed in 
the juvenile ceramics are part of a response to this same stress by the younger members of the Calvert 
population. In other words, socio-political changes in the second half of the 13" century may have 
“switched on” a need for a stronger sense of group identity among the young people in the Calvert 
village. 


Conclusions 


To sum up, this paper has demonstrated that the motifs and techniques on the juvenile ceramics from 
the Early Iroquoian Calvert site differ significantly from the designs found on the adult ceramics. The 
juvenile ceramics show substantial innovation including a dramatic rise in the frequency of horizontal 
motifs — a style that becomes dominant in the subsequent Middle Ontario Iroquois stage. This raises 
the possibility that the development of horizontal motifs is a generational phenomenon that began in 
the late thirteenth century and spread by diffusion to become extremely widespread by the fourteenth 
century. 


This study adopts an active view of style in which it is argued that the development of distinct ceramic 
motifs by the Calvert youth was a response to a need to communicate a stronger group identity. The 
underlying reasons may be related to socio-political stress experienced by the Calvert people in the 
mid 13" century. 


The results of this study are also relevant to the archaeological analysis of the relationship between 
the individual and society, and the relationship between youth and the older segments of society. 
Stylistic innovation must start with one individual who makes a choice to be different. In 
contemporary society changes in style are often initiated by young people. It is unlikely that we will 
ever be able to identify such innovators in the archaeological record. The best we can hope for is to 
find traces of their influence in material culture and track the emergence of stylistic trends through 
time. The general implications of this analysis seem quite clear. If young people are really responsible 
for important innovations in style, then archaeologists had better start paying them more attention. 
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